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STYLE AND MANNER IN ART 
A DEFINITION 

By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 



p HATEAUBRIAND said: "A book lives only 
v - / by virtue of its style." 

Being a Romanticist and so, naturally, an Exces- 
sivist, he did not see that this phrase is only a half- 
truth, and therefore also a half -untruth. 

No work of art lives only by virtue of its style. 
Even the artists — for whose approval alone many 
foolish artists strive, in silly contempt of the ver- 
dict of the cultured public — even the greatest stylists 
in art want more than mere Style. For the common- 
sense artists know that a work of art, in order to 
live, must have both style and Contents. 

An attempt to analyze this question of style in art 
soon leads us into a labyrinth of such amazing intel- 
lectual aberration that one is almost allured to join 
the pessimists who say : "What's the use of trying 
to do anything?" But we must try to get order out 
of chaos. 

Forty years ago I sat in Harding's picture store 
in St. Louis looking at two landscapes. Two men 
entered : 

"Say, Jim ! I like that picture." 

"So do I. But I prefer that one." 

"Why?" 

"Well, it has a certain style." 

I said to myself: "Style? style? — what does he 
mean by style?" I had never heard the word used 
before, except in relation to women's hats. And I 
immediately posted to the Mercantile Library and 
dug into the encyclopaedias of the world for a defi- 
nition of style. 

But nowhere did I find one that clearly stated what 
constitutes style, nor how it can be produced in a 
work of art. I found the word confounded with 
"manner." I found that the definitions spoke of "a 
manner of doing things" — "a way of doing things," 
etc. All confusing and disheartening! But being 
born with a hunger for a knowledge of fundamen- 
tals, I decided to clear up this matter at any cost, 
because it seemed so important. Therefore when 
ten years later I found myself studying in Paris, I 
took up the matter in the Bibliotheque National and 
talked it over with leading French artists; but I 
could not solve the problem of finding an invulnerable 
formula. 

Finally, after years of reading of the various 
essays on style, I chanced to come across the remark 
of Bacon : "Art is man added to Nature." I said : 
"That is not true. That is a half-truth. Art is 
more than that." But, thinking over the remark of 
Bacon, it occurred to me that what Bacon meant was 
not: "Art is man added to Nature" but "style is 
man added to Nature." 

Later I came across the line of Pope: 

"True art is Nature to advantage dressed," and 
then, as Carlisle said: Es ging mir auf ein Licht, 
I began to see a light. 

But then, being confronted with such words as 
Manner, Individual, Universal, Epochal Style, etc., 
I was kept a long time from finding the desired 
formula or definition that would cover the case and 
prove on analysis to be invulnerable. 

At last I found that Style and Manner were abso- 
lutely different, having nothing to do with each other : 



that Style was a fundamental matter and Manner 
a superficial matter: but that the two had been con- 
founded for ages by slipshod thinkers and writers 
until it had become a habit to say Style when the 
speaker or writer meant Manner. 

Finally, one bright morning, when my mind was 
in a particularly synthetic mood, it brought me a 
formula which, after much manipulating I modeled 
into the following form: 

STYLE IN ART IS A MATTER OF FUNDA- 
MENTAL COMPOSITION, OF THE ARRANGE- 
MENT OF LINES, MASSES AND COLOR; OF 
WORDS, OF SOUNDS AND OF MOVEMENTS- 
INDICATING A DEPARTURE FROM THE 
TRUTH OF NATURE AND FROM THE COM- 
MONPLACE. 

And then quickly followed this formula: 

MANNER IN ART IS A MATTER OF SUPER- 
FICIAL TECHNICAL EXECUTION, INDICAT- 
ING A DEPARTURE FROM THE TRUTH OF 
NATURE AND FROM THE COMMONPLACE. 

ANALYSIS OF THE TWO DEFINITIONS 

Let us analyze these: An exact photograph of 
anything in Nature has no style or manner — why? 
Because it is a mechanically truthful copy of the 
thing photographed. 

An absolutely exact copy of anything in nature 
by means of painting — assuming that possible — 
would have no style nor manner. 

An absolutely exact copy of anything in nature by 
means of carving — assuming that to be possible — 
would have no style or manner. 

Any piece of writing, copying the simplest, unar- 
ranged and unornamented conversation, would have 
no style or manner. 

But for the time being let us confine ourselves to 
style and manner in Painting, for what is true of 
style in painting is true of all the arts : 

Let us suppose a painter sits down to paint a 
landscape. So long as he copies the composition of 
what is before him, no style enters into his work — 
why? Because he makes no changes in the compo- 
sition. But as soon as he leaves out of his composi- 
tion a branch of a tree or a shrub or a rock, style 
does enter his work — why? Because he departed 
from the truth of Nature — by taking out something. 
Style would also enter his work if he should change 
the direction of a fence or the height of a hill, be- 
cause he then also departed from the truth of Nature, 
by adding something that was not in the Nature 
picture before him. 

In other words, either by subtraction or addition 
he re-composed what Nature offered to his view, and 
to the extent to which he did this, viz.: departed 
from the truth of Nature by subtraction from or 
addition to the composition, so would style enter 
his work. Therefore, the more he left out in the 
representation of the scene before him of the facts 
of Nature, the more style he would have in his work, 
and the more he added of his own imagination the 
more style he would put into his work. 

This leaving out or adding, re-arranging, of the 
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lines, masses and colors, is the function we call 
Composition. Hence, style is fundamentally a mat- 
ter of composition and, inversely, composition is — 
stylization. 

Now, as to Manner in art with which style is so 
frequently confounded: Manner has nothing to do 
with style, because it is altogether a matter of sur- 
face technical execution, while style is a matter of 
fundamental composition or arrangement. 

It is true that in the surface execution an artist 
may, through awkwardness or indifference, depart 
from the model before him in matters of small detail, 
and so impinge on the function of composition and 
stylization; but this will be so slight as to make it 
not worth considering — if he aims at truth. 

To explain : Suppose ten good painters were told 
to paint a landscape from exactly the same point of 
view and make an exact copy on pain of death for 
non-exactness. Suppose each painted every object 
before him as it existed. Each would have a differ- 
ent manner of representing the trees, shrubs, houses, 
hills, clouds, etc. Why? because Nature has or- 
dained that no two men on earth shall feel and act 
and be exactly alike. Variety is the deepest hunger 
of Nature, because it is the fundamental element of 
all beauty. 

One painter would paint his trees with many de- 
tailed leaves, another with very few detailed leaves, 
or leaves of a different character. The observer 
would recognize that every one of the ten paintings 
were portraits of the scene, none having any style 
whatever — because none showed any change — no 
composition — through subtraction or addition of one 
or more objects. But still, each would have a dif- 
ferent touch, different tone of color, different values 
of color, etc. — in short, a different manner. 

Suppose all followed the composition of every 
drawing and object exactly. One would have a color 
almost exactly natural and the others' colors more or 
less unlike those of Nature. 

That is : their composition would be exactly alike, 
but the surface execution — the manner of represen- 
tation — would be different in all the ten pictures. 
Now, just in ratio of the degree to which their man- 
ner of representation produced a result different 
from that which Nature produced, would their man- 
ners be a greater or less departure from the truth 
of Nature. 

EXAMPLES PROM ARCHITECTURE 

To make this still more clear, we have a style of 
architecture called "Gothic." And yet we have also 
a French Gothic, English Gothic, Spanish, German 
and Italian Gothic. They are all of the Gothic style. 
Then what makes them French, English or Spanish 
Gothic?— rthe slight differences that in the various 
countries gradually crept into the manner of the 
execution of the surface details of the Gothic style. 
The style — the fundamental composition — is Gothic, 
but the manner — the handling of surface details — 
are Spanish, Italian, German, etc., because these 
people felt in a different way from the inhabitants 
of the Isle de France, who created the "Gothic" 
style. 

Again, we have a hundred or more different kinds 
of Corinthian columns. They are all Corinthian, 
because fundamentally their capitals are generated 
from the elements of the acanthus plant. 



The man who made the first Corinthian capital 
did not copy the leaves of the acanthus exactly. He 
stylized them by departing from the petty truths of 
their form. Those who copied his capital, either 
through inability to copy exactly or in order to be 
slightly different, made slight changes in their man- 
ner of making a capital in Corinthian style. And 
thus was produced the great variety of Corinthian 
capitals. Finally, some one determined to add an 
entirely new element not found in the acanthus 
plant, but already found in the Ionic capital; and the 
result of this superposing of these two elements— a 
new and fundamental composition — was simply the 
destruction of the Corinthian and the creation of an 
entirely new style called the Composite. 

Thus we see that after the creation of the original 
fundamental style, viz. : the Corinthian, the gradual 
addition or taking away of small details in the man- 
ner of the execution of the Corinthian did not affect 
its style, but as soon as a fundamentally new element 
was introduced, its style became changed. 

Now an artist's manner is of no special import. 
That is why Sedaine said: "Style is nothing or a 
small matter," and de Maistre said : "Style is but an 
accent." They both used the wrong word; they did 
not mean a man's style — but his manner. 

All through his life a man may have a certain 
general style, but more than one manner. In speak- 
ing of Whistler Symons said: "And in his disinter- 
ested greediness, which would follow and capture the 
whole and his own part of the world, he experiments 
with many mediums, and he has many manners, 
though only one style." And so Dussault said of 
Massillon : "No affectation, no trace of manner ever 
corrupts the amiable simplicity of his style." 

But while manner is unimportant style is impor- 
tant, though not so important as some men try 
to make us believe, like Boutard who said: 
"Style, by the fact that it is the true ex- 
pression of what is beautiful in the ideal, is the 
most important part of art and, so to say, art in its 
entirety" — which is not true. For a work of art 
may be absolutely great without any style what- 
soever. 

For example : No one has ever succeeded in con- 
veying the amazing grandeur of the Canyon of the 
Colorado. Thomas Moran has come close to doing 
so. But the man who finally does succeed in painting 
an exact representation of that marvel of Nature, 
even without any style whatever, will produce a great 
work of art. 

But style is produced not only by departure from 
the truth of Nature, but also by a departure from 
the — Commonplace. All things, even the finest, be- 
come commonplace, when they are repeated too often 
and for too long a period ; for we tire of sameness. 
Variety is the cosmic law! By repeating over and 
over again a beautiful Corinthian column we gradu- 
ally come to regard it as the logical column, Nature's 
column, and so it becomes identified with Nature 
itself. So that a departure from a long-established 
commonplace convention is really synonymous with 
a departure from Nature itself. 

To make more plain, to the laymen, which part of 
a work of art is style and which part is manner, let 
us suppose two artists commissioned to paint the 
"Nativity." One would use many and the other 
would use few figures in his composition ; one would 
arrange his figures in one way, the other in another 
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way; one would represent round faces, another oval 
faces; one would use coarse folds in his drapery, the 
other thin folds ; one would use hot, brilliant colors, 
the other cool and drab colors; one would show ve- 
hemence of movement, another great repose; one 
would draw in a very exact way, the other in a less 
exact way. All these things would be elements of 
style — because showing choice in composition and 
arrangement of the parts and details. This com- 
position would make up that part of the picture 
which we call Style. 

Now, having established the style of his picture, 
each artist would begin to paint it. One would put 
his colors on in a more or less refined, smooth, 
labored manner; the other in a more or less bold, 
coarse, dexterous manner; one would have his 
shadows transparent, the other would have them 
more opaque; one would have the edges of his forms 
hard and the other would have them soft; the one 
would have his tonal values more true, hence have 
more atmosphere, etc., etc. All these technical, sur- 
face details appertain, not to the structure or Style 
of his work, but to its surface technical — Manner. 

Now, every radical departure from Nature ending 
in a new style, ends also in an originality. Which 
is extremely desirable, because originality means 
variety and variety is our fundamental need and 
hunger. 

ON THE DANGER OP ORIGINALITY 

But the danger is always present of an over-: 
worship of originality in order to obtain variety, 
to the neglect of the other elements of Beauty, of 
which originality is only one — I mean: proportion, 
grace, sublimity, nobility, elegance, etc. And that 
there has been an overworship of originality is cer- 
tain. In fact the chaos in the art world is due en- 
tirely to this excessive hunger and chase after mere 
originality to the silly forgetting of all the other 
elements of Beauty. 

It is high time that this overworship of style or 
manner in art should cease. For style being a de- 
parture from the truth of Nature, its pursuit, in 
and for itself, soon develops an increasing contempt 
for Nature and a love for the artificial; now, once 
we enter on that trend, we soon arrive at the gro- 
tesque and insane, as the Cubists and Futurists have 
demonstrated. 

To what extent may an artist in his search for 
style depart from the truth of Nature before the 
public has the right to call him insane? Evidently 
that is to be determined, not by the artists or his 
cronies in the world of art, but by the public, to 
whom he offers his works, and who supports him, 
because his works are supposed to express the life 
of the time. Logically, when an artist piles up a lot of 
colored blocks and calls it "introspection," or hangs 
on a string a lot of brown shingles and calls 
them "a nude descending a staircase" the public 
has a right to call him either a maniac or a bunco- 
charlatan. 

This is the crux of nearly all the art quarrels and 
of the anarchy in the world of art of to-day, which 
hangs on this question: To what extent shall a 
man depart from Nature in any work of art? 

What does history teach? It teaches that the 
greatest works of art of every great art epoch 
showed truly a departure from Nature — but only a 



slight, a modest departure, and the works of art 
which have been most worshiped, across the ages, 
show only a very modest departure from the truths 
of Nature, in order to obtain a higher and more 
perfect type of Nature. For, no matter how beau- 
tifully, artistically and stylistically, any ugly thing 
is rendered, the public will have none of it. 

The best statement we have of the limits of styliza- 
tion is contained in Hamlet's advice to the actors: 

"To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to Nature." 

A mirror does not exactly reflect Nature. There 
is always in all mirror-reflection a something not 
Nature, showing that it is only mirrored, only re- 
flected. And by this slight, modest departure, in- 
sisted on by Shakespeare, we arrive at the result 
which Pope expresses when he said : 'Art is Nature 
to advantage dressed." That is: not distorted, not 
extravagantly, ludicrously, repellently dressed, but 
"to advantage dressed," namely, embellished, ideal- 
ized, POETIZED. 

Moreover, there is the difficulty of obtaining true 
constructive style in any work of art. Any bungler 
can de-poetize Nature, give it a degrading style; 
but to poetize the commonplace and dress it up ad- 
vantageously in a creative style requires a great 
constructive artist. 

EXAMPLES OF STYLE IN SCULPTURE 

When Michelangelo, an individualist, but a re- 
served and moderate, a sane one, protegS of the 
Medicis of Florence, made his famous reclining fig- 
ures for the ornamentation of the Medici tombs, 
he went to the limit of rational departure from 
Nature in the pursuit of individual style. He had 
genius and insight enough to know when he had 
departed far enough from Nature, and these figures 
alone would have immortalized him. 

But his rival Bandinelli, protege of the rival house 
of the Gonzagas of Mantua, seeing that a departure 
from Nature to obtain style was applauded, and en- 
vious to beat Michelangelo, made his "Hercules and 
Cacus" and went so far away from Nature that his 
group is grotesque. When set up it was laughed at in 
derision, called a sack of melons, a bag of onions, 
etc., and almost raised a riot. 

Before that Bandinelli had a healthy reputation. 
But in making that group he toppled over into the 
abyss of excessivism and over-individualization; to- 
day there is none so poor as to do him honor. And 
there it still stands, his work, before the Ufizzi 
Gallery, still ridiculed and laughed at, a warning as 
eternal as the marble to all excessivists, saying that 
in the pursuit of style we must not depart too far 
from Nature — if we wish our work to escape the 
condemnation of our contemporaries or of posterity. 
No better lesson on the subject of the limitation of 
stylization than these two works of Michelangelo 
and Bandinelli. 

Will the artists of this epoch take warning from 
these examples ? This subject of style is so vast that 
I can now only touch briefly on the subsidiary phases 
of it. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF STYLE 

Universal style means: a style which is obtained 
by only a modest departure from the truth of Nature 
and a departure always to an advantageous dressing 
up — a bettering — of Nature. The majority of the 
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best works of the Greek, Renaissance, Spanish, 
French, Dutch and English works are of this style. 
But a style may be a universal style and yet be in- 
dividual. Example: the styles of Rembrandt, Hol- 
bein, Hals, Titian, Raphael, Giorgione were all uni- 
versal styles, and yet they all are so different that 
one can easily see their individuality. 

Individual style means a style obtained not only 
by a departure from Nature but of a peculiar kind, 
followed only by certain artists in order that one 
should recognize their special styles at first sight. 
Such a style is always more or less an ego-maniacal 
style, indulged in by artists who do not always aim 
to perfect Nature to benefit mankind, but, in their 
hunger to assert and exploit their personality, often 
go to extravagances. When this individualism of 
style is not overdone, it is not too offensive. But 
when it is overdone — when an artist is so feverishly 
anxious to let people know that he passed here or 
there on this earth, and to do so not only departed 
from Nature but deliberately uglified it, in order to 
leave behind him a personal odor, like a fox passing 
through a forest — as the Modernistic artists do- 
then it becomes nauseating. And the mystery is 
becoming greater every day why the Modernists fail 
to see the handwriting on the wall, the "Mene, mene, 
tekel upharsin"? It passes understanding why they 
cannot sense that their excessive departure from 
Nature will inevitably land them in the abyss of a 
ridiculous and lamentable failure, and that the pub- 
lic will ultimately throw stones of condemnation 
upon them for having tried to bunco mankind into 
a belief that anything will ever justify an insane 
departure from Nature, above all a degrading de- 
parture, in an ego-maniacal effort to make a peculiar 
kind of a noise so the passing crowd should not 
overlook them as they perorate on the street corners. 

What is true of style is true of manner in art. 
Why an artist will be unobtrusive and sane in his 
dress and life but become loud-mouthed and gro- 
tesque in his manner when producing a work of 
art, ending in the ugly and repellent and the bunco- 
mystifying, is incomprehensible. It seems almost 
impossible when we study the history of art and 
find there recorded the truth that no case of exces- 
sive departure from Nature in art, either through 
childish incompetence or through the stupidity of 
ego-mania, ever escaped the indifference or positive 
condemnation of mankind. 

WHY EXCESSIVE ART IS SCORNED 

There is only one explanation ! In the nineteenth 
century the commercial activity of the art specula- 
tors, art critics, art dealers and book publishers 
has deluded these artists into the hope that they can 
keep up the game of "putting over" on the public the 
excessive Modernistic creations ; thus certain weak- 
minded artists are encouraged to believe that mon- 
strous creations can be made to endure by main 
strength and brass-band advertising. 

Leaving extravagance and excessive style, we 
might consider the question : what constitutes a good 
style among the sane styles, in all the arts; but that 
would require a volume. 

But I may say the fundamental elements of all 
good styles are three: first, Clarity, then Force and 
finally Melody. These involve truth, naturalness, 
penetrative power and that "cradling" of the eye, or 



ear, or mind, I spoke of in my article on beauty in 
last month's magazine. This agreeable cradling is 
the least quantity of sensuous pleasure we have a 
right to expect in any work of art, be it in painting 
or poetry, sculpture or music, architecture or drama. 
If, in addition, the artist can add to this cradling a 
soul-lifting power, so as to make his work sublime, 
so much the better. 

Bulwer Lytton said : "Refined manners are more 
important than religion." The same is true of art. 

A work of art to endure must have style, but a 
beautiful style; it must have an effective manner, 
but a refined manner; it must have originality, but 
a rational and fine originality. Works that do not 
fill these requirements are destined to encumber the 
earth, either in the morgue of some foolishly con- 
ducted art museum or on a scrap heap of inept or 
charlatan art. 

As to what constitutes good style and all its ele- 
ments: we cannot go into that here. Our business 
is to define style and manner and to show how they 
differ. But I will say — the primal element of any 
good style is: Clarity. There must be no Mystery, 
no confusion, nothing puzzling. This is finely shown 
in the following masterly analysis by Herbert Spen- 
cer in his "Facts and Comments," of a phrase by 
Matthew Arnold: 

"Another example is furnished by the apostle 
of culture, Mr. Matthew Arnold. On the page 
of the Academy preceding that from which I 
have just quoted, there is a laudatory essay on him, 
under the title 'Reputations Reconsidered.' In it is 
reproduced one of his sentences with this introduc- 
tion: 'His own judgment was perpetually guided 
by the principles laid down in a famous passage be- 
ginning : 

" 'There can be no more useful help for discovering what 
poetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent, and can 
therefore do us most good, than to have always in one's mind 
lines and expressions of the great masters, and to apply them 
as a touchstone to other poetry.' (Essays in Criticism, Sd 
Ser. p. 16.) 

"My first remark is that the phrase 'useful help' 
conceals a pleonasm. A help is defined as a thing 
which aids or assists, and a thing which does that 
is a useful thing; so that a 'useful help' is a useful 
useful thing. Instead of 'no more useful help' he 
should have written 'no better help.' We come next 
to the clause — 'what poetry belongs to the class of 
the truly excellent.' Why all these words? What 
belongs to the class of the truly excellent is neces- 
sarily truly excellent. Why then speak of a class? 
The phrase should be: — 'What poetry is truly ex- 
cellent.' Then, again, the clause 'to apply them as 
a touchstone' is, to say the least, awkward. Surely 
it should be 'to apply them as touchstones.' Once 
more, what is the use of the final words 'to other 
poetry'? The first part of the sentence has already 
implied that 'other poetry' is a thing to be tested. 
Hence, leaving out intermediate clauses, the state- 
ment is that, for discovering what poetry is 'truly 
excellent' certain tests should be applied 'to other 
poetry' ! To convey the intended meaning the sen- 
tence should have run : — There can be no better helps 
for discovering what poetry is truly excellent, and 
can therefore do us most good, than lines and ex- 
pressions of the great masters, kept always in mind 
and applied as touchstones. Or otherwise: — There 
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is no better way of discovering what poetry is truly 
excellent, and can therefore do us most good, than to 
keep always in mind lines and expressions of the 
great masters and apply them as touchstones. Thir- 
teen words are saved and the meaning definitely 
expressed." 

What Spencer says of literary style is true of all 
the Arts. 

A WORK OP ART MUST HAVE CONTENTS 

Finally, I repeat, a work of art needs more than 
mere style, essential as that is ; it needs Contents — 
a subject, a story, or an idea, a plot, a sentiment that 
appeals to mankind, in and for itself, apart from the 
style and manner of its presentation. The poems of 
Gautier have fine style, so have those of Baudelaire. 
But who reads them, outside of professional his- 
torians of literature? who wants to read them? No 
normal person — at least not more than once. They 
are either too empty, or too rabid in contents, and 
their fine style will not help them to obtain "a place 
in the sun" or in the hearts of mankind. 

Chateaubriand, I repeat, was miserably mistaken 



when he said: "A book lives only by virtue of its 
style." That was a Romanticist's doctrine. But as 
Brunetiere truly remarks : "Romanticism means the 
same thing as Individualism, Lyricism and 
Egotism." And, while modest egotism that ends in 
social service, by creating masterpieces full of beau- 
tiful style in composition and delightful manner in 
surface technical execution, lifting mankind to a 
plane of lofty poetry, is a beneficent activity; ego- 
mania, on the contrary, ending only in mystifying or 
blatant or vulgar works and social dis-service, be- 
cause bewildering and depressingly material, is a 
force to be discouraged by every means in our power. 
In order to allure readers to reflect oever this 
matter I repeat: style in art is a matter op 

FUNDAMENTAL COMPOSITION, AN ARRANGEMENT OP 
LINES, MASSES, COLORS; OP WORDS, SOUNDS AND OP 
MOVEMENTS, INDICATING A DEPARTURE PROM THE 
TRUTH OF NATURE OR PROM THE COMMONPLACE. 

MANNER IN ART IS A MATTER OF SURFACE TECH- 
NICAL EXECUTION, INDICATING A DEPARTURE FROM 
THE TRUTH OF NATURE AND THE COMMONPLACE. 

F. W. Ruckstuhl 



OBSTACLES TO POETRY IN AMERICA 

By Robert Underwood Johnson 



LACK OF DISCRIMINATION BY PRESS AND PUBLIC 

WE hear a great deal nowadays about "the re- 
vival of poetry in America," and, judging from 
the space given to the publication and consideration 
of all grades of verse by the periodical press, there 
would seem to be some basis for thinking that the in- 
terest in this form of literary composition is on the 
increase. But it is easy to mistake the significance 
of a superficial and vague curiosity concerning verse, 
or concerning writers of verse, particularly of the 
eccentric type that is now ravaging most of the mag- 
azines and some high-class newspapers, revealing 
the fact that, so far as poetry goes, these periodicals 
lack either intelligence, standards, or a sense of 
responsibility. For, so far as the market may effect 
the product, the importance of a discriminating pub- 
lic taste based on sound principles of criticism cannot 
be overrated. 

Our people are perhaps farther behind in; 
sound appreciation of good poetry than in ap- 
preciation of any other form of art, except the 
drama, which here is rarely regarded otherwise than 
as a source of entertainment. A Frenchman goes 
to the first night of a new play not merely to be 
amused, but in the hope of finding it a work of art, 
both literary and dramatic. A French critic of the 
better sort, with pride in the great achievements of 
his country in art and leters, labors to elucidate 
and to instill in his readers, standards based on 
principles, and this firm intellectual basis is what 
has given strength and distinction to French taste. 
A Frenchman scorns to have an opinion that he is 
not prepared to defend with reasons. 

I should say that the chief obstacle to poetic taste 
in America is the lack of standard on the part of 
editors, for it is a sustained attitude that creates 
taste and not the occasional publication of good 



poetry in conjunction with meretricious or common- 
place examples, thus confusing the judgment in its 
formative state. Naturally such an undiscrimi- 
nating attitude toward verse is a source of dis- 
couragement to those who pursue poetry not as a 
recreation but as an art. 

POETRY NOT CONSIDERED AS AN ART 

And this brings us to the crux of the question. 
How few of those in this country who are called 
upon to write of poetry regard it as an art! The 
newspapers in their notices consider it chiefly as 
news, giving incomplete and disproportionate re- 
sumes of a volume, with, sometimes, a quotation — 
which, however disjointed and unrepresentative, at 
least allows the author to speak for himself. Most 
critics and readers are interested in poetry for sub- 
ordinate reasons — for instance, as a manifestation 
of some novel tendency, or as a reflection of char- 
acter, or as a propaganda, or as a criticism of life, 
or as an extension of the frontier of verse. To how 
few is it of any moment whether the poet is an artist, 
having command of the technique — that is, the tools 
— of his profession ! Fortunate is it to find a critic 
who does not confound art with artifice, or consider 
the principles of lyrical composition only so many 
hard-and-fast rules hampering the freedom of the 
writer. To how many, for instance, is the sonnet 
merely a prison-house of rules and regulations, in- 
stead of the freest of all the traditional forms, and 
one which in the hands of Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats and other English masters — to say nothing of 
Dante and his facile countrymen — is like the flow 
of a brook, or the flight of a bird, so that we con- 
ceive of it as the improvisation of a happy moment, 
not knowing the labor for the right word that has 
gone into its fashioning. 



